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THE LIBRARY. | 


which the brook Cedron runs southward. 


which is Mount Olivet, or the Mount of Olives. 


dition is now, I have not been able to find out. 


Be- |! 
yond the valley, you ascend a cluster of hills, 
|ranging north and south, one of the peaks of 


How large a place it | 


Vol. IX. 
cloud has hung over me in my lifetime, but all 
was sure to turn out well when there was bright- 
ness in the distance: do not look at the cloud, but 


| : apie ves. | fix your eye upon the bright sky beyond it. 
' But before you get to the summit of these hills, | 


_you come to Bethphage. 
aye ) was in the days of our Saviour, or what its con- | the hivse group around him, for they began to 
SE \think that if the old man bad observed this so of- 


There was something in the tone of old Wil- 
liam’ vice that animated the countenances of 


From the walls of Jerusalem to Mount Olivet, | ten, it would most likely be the ease now; and 


This place, so often mentioned little Jane asked the old man if he had ever been 


| disappointed of a day’s pleasure on the bilberry 
| hills. 


‘*T can’t say that I ever was, my little miss,” 


This mountain, as well as Bethphage, was alreplied old William; ‘but in the days of my 


{youth I had many disappointments. 


You know 


‘but little of the dark clouds of life, and I could 
| wish that you might always be a stranger to them, 
\if they were not of service to us. 
/and darkness often makes us more earnest in our 
| desire for the glory and brightness of the world to 


But the gloom 


‘* Tell us about some of your clouds, William,”’ 


KS | 
Ss 
vy is almost a mile. 
Pi RS | by our Saviour, overlooks the city of Jerusalem; 
oe , and here the Saviour sat with his disciples, while 
is alll | he foretold its terrible destruction by the Romans. 
S ve {1 | 
= BMS — =~ \\ | favorite resort for the Saviour. It bas, moreover, 
3, ANS = eto ‘been the scene of some of the most interesting 
a Meshha ge | events recorded in the Bible. It was up the side 
te Ute re this mountain that David went as he wept for 
s : Absalom. At its foot, Stephen was stoned. On 
£ | the side of it, our Saviour was betrayed by Judas 
Ly | Iscariot. It was from its top, as we have already | come.’ 
jy, -Walleyof Hinnom C '} | seen, that Jesus beheld and wept over the coming | 
\ pipes y Aceldana . iH 
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Extract, 





The road winds along among the hills, 9g you 


village till you are quite beyond the hill, and out 
of sight of Jerusalem. . ¢ 

Bethany is about a mile and three quarters from 
Jerusalem. Its exact size, either in former times 
or now, it is difficult to ascertain. 





fate of Jerusalem; and it was from its eastern de- | said Charlotte; ‘for I always feel disappointed 


clivity, just within the limits of Bethany, that he | when mine come over me, and | never think about 
ascended to the highest heavens. 


looking beyond them.”’ 
‘‘It is no easy thing to do so,” replied the old 


pass over the mountain, After you begin to de-' man, ‘nor have I been able to look beyond mine 
scend to the east, you come to Bethany. It is/till within the last few years. 
true, as I have already hinted, that you are within | that when the first cloud came upon me, J felt as 
he limits of the town from the moment you leave cast down as you do now; ay! anda great deal 
| the top of Mount Olivet, but you do not reachethe | pore so. 


You must know 


We lived in a pretty cottage, and I 
had constant work, and was doing very well. At 


‘this time | thought but little of another world, and 


was gply anxious about the good things of this life. 
**My wife was very industrious and careful, 


It was proba-/| and, as I said before, We were doing very well, 
bly much larger in the time of our Saviour than | Yet, instead of lifting up my heart in thankfulness 


You can scarcely open your Bibles, and read | now. Judea, and indeed the whole of Syria, {to the bountiful hand which supplied my wants, I 
a chapter without finding something said about | abounded in little cities, and I should not be sur- | seldom or ever offered up a prayer, and I spent 
prised to learn,—if it were possible for the truth | the Sabbath strolling about with my companions. 


Rae | 
Jerusalem. Where was it situated? What sort | 
of a place was it? Is there any such place ee 


to be found out,—that Bethaay once contained | 


Jerusalem is a sinall city, lying in about 32 ' several thousand inhabitants. 


degress of north latitude, and about 35 degrees | 


of east longitude. It is of course, about 6,800 | 
wiles almost exactly east of Savannah, in Geor- | 
gia; but the distance is so great that it is only a/ 
A famous school 
teacher, who is himself a geographer, teaches his 
pupils that Jerusalem is south east from us; but 
he is mistaken, for it is much nearer east than 
svuth east. 

One may sail almost all the way from the Uni- 
The last 37 miles, 

owever, he must go by land. He will leave his 
vessel at some place along the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and make*his way, over 
hill and dale, to what used to be called the ‘‘ holy 
city.”” 

In the times of our Saviour and his apostles, 
Jerusalem was quite a large city, and probably 
contained more than 100,000 inhabitants. “It was 
the largest city in Judea, and was a place of con- 
siderable trade and wealth, containing among oth- 
er things, many splendid buildings; but that which 
most distinguished it, was the famuus Teimple of 
Solomon. 

Jerusalem is now a-much smaller place. It 
has fewer inhabitants than Washington, the capi- 
tol of the United States, and the houses are by 
no means large or elegant. Some say that the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed 15,000. 
It is situated among, or rather on the hills, and 
is less than three miles in circumference. 

In going eastward from Jerusalem, towards 





Jericho, and the river Jordan, you first cross a 
little valley called the valley of Jehosaphat, through 





‘all will yet be well. 


{Then follows a story about a happy family, consist- 
ing of one brother and two sisters, and how they were 
made a great deal happier than they were before. In 
order to have the story better understood, and appear 
more real, and more interesting, the author has de- 
scribed the place where the happy family lived, and 
tells you what he knew of their early history. He 
hopes you will have patience to read it through care- 
fully, and that you will make yourselves, thoroughly 
acquainted with the map, opposite the title page. ] 





NARRATIVE. 








THE CLOUD; OR, LOOK BEYOND IT. 
Some little girls one day took shelter in an old 


man’s coltage, bring overtaken by a shower of 


rain, and asked him with much anxiety as to the 
weather. 

‘¢ William,” said Charlotte, ‘‘we are all going 
to the bilberry hills, but there is such a dark cloud 
in the sky, that I fear it will be wet, and that will 
spoil all our pleasure.” 

‘*T hope uot,”’ said old William; ‘‘ we are often 
afraid of evils which never come upon us; how- 
ever, sit you down in my cottage, and you will 
see how it turns out.” 

‘© ] don’t know what to make of it now,” said 
Jane; ‘‘for though the cloud is dark, the sky be- 
yond it is blué and bright.” ; 

‘If the sky be blue and bright beyond it, my 
little maids,’ said the old man, ‘‘ never fear but 
Many and many a dark 














It happened one night that our cottage took fire, 
and before the flames could be put out, all our 
worldly goods were destroyed: we were left with- 
outa shilling to provide for the morrow. The 
fire had not been brought about by our own neg- 
lect, and, therefore, I ought not to have been cast 
down; but, instead of rousing myself and making 
the best of it, I thought only of my loss, and the 
hopelessness of recovering it. It was a dark 
cloud, and I was not able to look beyond it; but 
in the course of time I got work again, and be- 
came a little comfortable, and then I often thought 
about the uncertainty of sunshiny weather in this 
world. 

‘For a little while the sky was clear with me, 
and then another dark cloud gathered over.my 
head. 1 lost my poor wife. While she was very 
ill, and did not know me, I sat by her bedside 
overcome with grief. To be left by myself in the 
world, to fellow her, who was the best of wives, 
to the grave, and to sit all alone by my little fire, 
was what I looked forward to. The cloud was 
ready to burst over my head, and I could not look 
beyond it. I thought of her sufferings without 
remembering that, when sanctified by divine grace, 
‘our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ I dwelt on the gloom of the 
grave without thinking of the world of bliss and 
brightness beyond it.” 

Tiie old man spake with much feeling, and as 
the girls looked earnestly at him, he wiped away 
a tear with his coat-sleeve; after which he went 
on more cheerfully. ‘‘ And now, my little friends,’* 
he continued, ‘‘ what have I to fear? 1, who am 
eightyeuine. It is true my sight is gone, ang 














































































































































































































































































































































































































0 Youth’s Companion. 




















this is a dark cloud that will not pass away while 
I am here; but I know when it will pass away, 





ent world; and I hoped she was ripening for a | circumstances, they may be multiplied.” «« Jy be 
better. my daily petition,” said Ellen, ‘‘that all Sunda 
and even now I ean look steadily upon the bright- | ‘Well, Ellen,” I remarked, ‘‘the Lord has}schools may prosper. ] never forget them, and 
ness beyond it. That merciful Redeemer who, | thought proper to weaken your body by long ill- should consider it quite a sin if I failed to remem. 
when he was on the earth, made the blind to see, |ness, and you appear now to be suffering greatly. ber them in my prayers. I feel that I shall soon 
and the lame to walk,—he who offered up himself}I am a stranger, but I am anxious to inquire after | enter eternity, but one of my last cries shal] be, 
as a sacrifice for sinners, when he suffered the | your spiritual health.” “3 feel very happy, at| Lord Jesus! bless the Sunday school cause; let it 
agon; in the garden, and hung upon the cross,— all times, to see a Christian minister, and espe- prosper and increase through all the earth.” 
will lift up the light of his countenance on all who|cially in my present situation,” replied Ellen, These are prayers I love, Ellen, but you, I 
come unto him. Blessed be Gop, I know in whom ) “‘ but I have been wonderfully supported through- | trust, are near that region where no Sunday schools 
I have believed. His word, blind as I am, is a{ out all my infirmites and sufferings; the presence will be required. But Ellen, how do you fee} jn 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my paths. | of Jesus has made every burden easy, and the the prospect? **] want,’ said the young Chris. 
He endured his sufferings, looking to the joy and hope of heaven has rendered every affliction light. tian, to be all submission. } desire to Wait 
recompense he should receive in bringing many }I feel the Lord to be gracious, and the promises God s time. He knows what is best for me. 
souls to glory. of the gospel to be precious.” “9 am glad, El- When he thinks proper to receive me, J believe ] 

‘It is because I have found go much consola-|len, to hear you express such sentiments. Still, shall enter into rest.” ‘‘ May we both, Ellen, 
tion in looking beyond a dark cloud myself, that it is one of the most. difficult lessons which the | enjoy that rest for ever! We have a stormy pas- 
I wish you to do the same, not only to-day, but Christian has to acquire, readily to submit to the | sage, but, I trust, we shall gain the port at last! 
all the rest of your lives. Read the eleventh | divine procedure in sickness and affliction, and Farewell, my young Christian friend, may the 
chapter of Hebrews; there you will find many when clouds and darkness encircle the throne of Lord give you peace in yourend! You are look- 
mentioned who looked beyond the clouds and suf- Jehovah, to say, with blended feelings of gratitude | ing to Jesus; it is your desire to be found in him; 
ferings of this life, to the sunshine of eternal glo- and submission, ‘‘ It is the Lord; let him do what | you rejoice in the efficacy of his intercession before 
ry.” seemeth him good.’”  ‘‘I found it to be so, Sir,” the throne. May he be with you in the dark val- 

It is a pleasant thing to see an aged man on the rejoined Ellen, ‘till I was drawn to the cross; ley; shed the light of heaven around you, and at 
brink of the grave, exulting in the heavenly pros- then I perceived the wisdom of God’s government; | last receive you for ever!” 
pect before him, but none are so happy-hearted | 1 knew that it was his part to arrange, and not The shades of evening compelled me and my 
on earth as those who have a well-grounded hope | mine; and I felt that he was to me a God of love, companion, who was wailing for me, hastily to 
of heaven. and, therefore, whatever might be my condition, return, 

As by the light of opening day, I desired to say, ‘The Lord shall choose my in-) Six weeks after, I received the intelligence that 


The shades of night are driven, heritance for me,’ and blessed be his name, I have | Ellen had just slept sweetly in Jesus, and that 


So bursts the darkest cloud away, | never had the slightest reason to alter or regret one of her last prayers was for a blessing on Sun- 
Broken and seatter’d by the ray my decision. He has put me into the furnace, | dav schools. 
Of hope—the hope of heaven! 


but it is that the dross may be taken away, and| — — —a 
The little girls had been so much interested in|that I may be as silver seven times purified.” THE NURSERY. 
listening to the old man, that even little Jane had | ** This is a sweet spirit, Ellen, and it delights me; 

only once turned round to peep at the door. It|to find that you desire'to cherish it; but, tell me, | 


seemed as if the old man had guessed right: for | how was it that you first felt any anxiety to yield | 


ANNA’S KITTEN AGAIN, 
just as he left off speaking, a bright sun-ray | yourself entirely to God, and to accord with all) | Mr. Witris,—Anna feels much grieved that 


streamed in through the half-opened door, lighting | his arrangements?” ‘* Most gladly will I tell, the piece respecting her cat, should _—a her 
up the back of a chair, and making the edge of| you, Sir, though with much humility, for I deeply | *S cruel — — birds. She says ‘* Pussy 
an old frying-pan sparkle like the sun itself. feel my depravity, and lament my unprofitableness, | PEVEr caught a bird; and all the one she ever 
‘* Look! look at the sun!’’ said Jane, running| About eight years ago, my parents, being ver | tasted, was found dead, and given to her.” The 


to the door; ‘‘yes, the cloud has passed away, | anxious for my spiritual welfare, introduced me to | author of the piece, which was in the Youth’s 
and it is very fine again.” \the R 


(London) Tract Magazine. 
































Written for the Youth's Companion, 


Sunday-school, which was then in a} Companion March 18th, seems to be unacquainted 
very flourishing condition, and I was entrusted to | with the panes eaginneiona respecting the death of 
ithe care of a most pious and devoted teacher, | POOT PUSSY: She was a cat that carried in the 
| who felt as powerfully for my soul as for her own. | YeTY €xpresston of her conntenance, her kind dis- 
position ; she was pure whité, and was given to 
Anna when a very small kitten. She was very 





* 
OBITUARY. 
SSS ET | She at one s n my happiness. 
= SSS SSS She at once became interested in my happ 
From the London S. 8. Teachers’ Magazine. | She did all she could to make the school pleasant, tavful pal f ie fia otal i P 
PIOUS ELLEN, NEAR DEATH, and the Sabbath delightful. She read with me | Pay Jn ore " nee in the village in which 
Upwards of ten years have elapsed, since ]|the Scriptures. She explained to me the doc-| Se UVEGs ae at sak ro age = ge ag 
was called to spend a Sabbath, for the purpose of | trines of the gospel. She proposed questions to | oe ae ee See sega. and again ste 
s cal sp , os § eallel me :;.| would see them playing their gambols on the ice. 
preaching the gospel in a populous town, not re-/|M€ ON Feligion and religious subjects, She famil- | "wey selene fon. in, ype te. -yyonneinn 
motely situated from the metropolis. Early on iarly conversed with me. She poured forth | i. until ‘a ee vo oS her 
he Saturd: tae the inauiry q jvent prayer on my behalf. She won me to the | U9?@ppy ~ § urn. e cause of her 
the Saturday evening, the inquiry was proposed, | : ; : | death was this: it hed been 8 very lone cold wic- 
whether I should feel any objection to take a walk ; house of prayer; and, in a word, did all that she ir : dit snatueil te mak Mian P ce | ‘ 
with one of the members of the household, to see | possibly could to attract me to the Saviour. 1) a h one che went 1 ae id a eee 
Sunal | , | jeath.| Was struck with her conduct. I was drawn by |! berever she went, she would mew most pite- 
Sy Seen, Cae Se ey Seer Cem, i - |ously, as was thought from the cold. Now the 
bose chi t hier! siete tie jj her kindness. I wasimpressed with her addresses. | OUS'Y» 4° el re : ‘ 
a nee ees ae | neighborhood in which puss and her mistress re- 
whose experience, during her illness, had been of: Iwas melted by her prayers; and to that dear | ‘ded. j f th agen ere 
a very interesting and delightful kind. I imme-| teacher, under God, 1 am indebted for my con- | Ste", IS one 'D. ; pen oye ane Segey Re 
diately acquiesced in the proposal made, and felt | Version. I saw the beanty of the Bible. J felt fer: i “” 1 a sere a 
great pleasure in anticipation of the interview the preciousness ef Christ, and I rejoiced in the SRE SEE ONS NN day, was distressing, and 
‘ Ber ; *| wav to the kined |it was resolyed puss must die. Anna went oné 
We proceeded at once to the quict little village, | V@Y fo Me Kingcom. ‘dav to visit a little girl of her intance. and 
ghar tee porente of one young (lel bed love | **T continued in the school about five years, | @®Y “ihe ' g e oe 
io) \ . . . > , »* a 
resided. The habitation was a neat little cottage, | 2M4 for some time assisted as a teacher myself. io ’ Se pees Be ld ety thageiony 000 
perfectly detached from any other. When myself) L!lness, however, ofien prevented me fulfilling my | _ “+d er gisele - at Rew fae, wen few 
and the friend who accompanied me, entered the | duties, and during the last three or four years, I ee a a wed — Md ee a ee eet 
small. abode, we were highly gratified; every thing | have had much one and anxiety to experience. ib ee ot he th “ “ye oe aie 
was so simple, so clean, and so neatly arranged. I was always delicate, but I did not think F should | M&_ | Se Bae Father they had punis od her ee 
* . . eee. be so early laid aside altocether. I want to hon-| PUSS)” and when something nice was given to her, 
The mother conducted me to the room of her) °©& 50 Carly che, ete : . wun >t ‘cif her cat was alive, she should have it 
- , > aa ws } ae « 49 * , = a 
daughter. The chamber was a small and humble (°° him greatly in the sick chamber. O, Sir, how , ’ ‘ 


a mere tibatab at . Lyall? Ina few days she was comforted, but your 
apartment, but all was so clean, the room was so| desirable to have Christ with us in the dark val- \* y ’ ’ 




























































































: . . ee . ’ : _p, correspondent has recalled the past, and perhaps 
well ventilated, and the view from the window j !€Y3 what could I do without my best friend now! | y ten I “p 


was so extensive and beautiful, that it was quite | 
a pleasure to sit down in it, though a sick cham- | 
ber. The afflicted young believer was lying on | 
a small bed, and from her appearance and situa- | 
tion, it was evident that maternal tenderness had | 
done every thing to minister to her comfort, under | 
the distressing circumstances in which she was} 
placed. She was a young female, obviously about 
eighteen, but much reduced and emaciated by 


continued affliction and disease. I perceived, at | 


once, that she could not remain long in the pres-! 





t is all my comfort to believe that I have lived | the first real sorrow which she ever knew. , 

to Jesus; that I am now relying on Jesus; and! The youthful reader will see. by this history, 
that I hope to dwell for ever with Jesus.” & What; that ifeven a cat can be beloved for her gentle 
a mercy, Ellen,’’ I observed, ‘that you were! 2° kind ways, how much more a little child. 
ever directed to the Sunday school! What bless- | ¥&" should always, my dear children, endeavor 
ed institutions these are for the children of the |to cultivate the kind and social affections; to be 
poor, who would remain in the worst state ne ene SANS Soh NS es OO a a 
moral destitution without them! Hew highly | 2's) and you may also learn that there is sorrow 
should they be estimated; how fervently should |'" the world, even in childhood; there is no ex- 
their friends and supporters be prayed for, that emption, and as children grow in years, greater 
the agency of the Spirit may accompany their la- and greater incon and cares oppress them, and 
bors; and that, in all directions, and under all What isthe reason? Shall I tell you? It is be- 
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cause of sin; sin has marred the beautiful work of 
God, and brought distress into the world.- Seek 
then to be delivered from it, by going to that Sa- 
viour who alone can help you to overcome tt. 


eS, 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. 12. 

Father, do you think a cranberry and a lump 
of loaf sugar are at all alike? 

Let me think.—It seems to me they are quite 
unlike each other. 

They are alike in one thing. 

What is that? 

They are both good to take a bad taste out of 
the mouth. When Edward took the medicine 
Dr. Smith left, mother let him eat which he chose, 
acranberry, or a lump of loaf sugar. 

Can you tell me in what they are unlike? 

A cranberry is red, and a lump of sugar is 
white. The cranberry is sour, and the sugar is 
sweet. Avccranberry is round like a ball, anda 
lamp of loaf sugar has a great many corners. 
Besides, a cranberry is full of juice, and a lump 
of sugar has hardly any. 

Yes, and a lump of sugar is not so soft as a 
cranberry. 

I did not think of that. 

Now can you tell me whether Hannah’s apron 
is like a leopard’s skin? 

It has a great many spots, and so has a leop- 
ard’s skin. But Hannah is not much like a leop- 
ard. Our teacher says a leopard is a very cruel 
animal, but Hanaah is a very pleasant little girl. 

What else did your teacher say about the leap- 
ard? 

She said that leopard’s love to quarrel, but they 
don’t know any better, and that children who love 
to quarrel are worse than a leopard, because they 
know'it is wicked. —Father, your pantaloons are 
not like a leopard’s skin. 

What are they like? 

They have stripes like a tiger’s skin. Our 
teacher is going to tell us a great deal about the 
tiger, if we are good children. I read one day 
that a leopard is as long as a bench that four or 
five children can sit on. 

How long do you think such a bench would be? 

I measured the bench that Edward sits on, at 
school, with my pocket rule. It is six feet long. 
So I suppose a leopard is about six feet long, for 
there are three boys sit on the seat, besides Ed- 
ward. I told Moses Clark that Goliath was al- 
most as long as two leopards. That was a pretty 
picture of Goliath, that you showed us last Sunday. 

I know it was. I was very glad to find some 
new Sunday pictures as pretty as those I bought 
last week. I have been trying several years to 

find such ones. 

Who made them, Father? 

They were made by a society which is called 

“The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society.” 
What did they cost? 
About four cents apiece. 

_ Why don’t you wish us to have them only when 

itis Sunday? 

Because Edward and Hannah cannot read, and 


turned on subjects of which she was entirely igno- 
rant, and that those ladies had most of the duch- 
ess’s attention and favor, who were best acquaint- 
ed with books. She regretted for the first time in 
her life, the neglect of her own education, and 
although she had hitherto considered that kind of 
knowledge which is derived from reading, as un- 
becoming and unnecessary for a woman of rank, 
she now saw that learning was valued at court, 
and resolved to study, that she might be thought 
worthy of some consideration. 

She accordingly mentioned this resolution to 
the duchess, desiring at the same time that she 
would lend her a book to begin with. The duch- 
ess applauded her design, and sent her a diction- 
ary, as one of the most useful of books. Some 
days after, her highness inquired how she relished 
it. ‘Oh infinitely,” replied the studious lady, 
‘*it is the most delightful book I ever saw. The 
sentences are all so short and so easily under- 
stood, and the letters so charmingly arranged in 
ranks, like soldiers on the parade; whereas in 
some books which I have seen, they are mingled 
together in a confused manner, like a mere mob, 
so that it is no pleasure to look at them, and very 
difficult to know what they mean. I am no longer 
surprised,’’ added she, ‘‘at the satisfaction your 
royal highness takes in study!” 

*©Oh, mother! [ll get my books this very min- 


ookery. Rum is distilled from molasses, you 
now; but I cannot spare any more time to talk 
to you now—to-morrow I will tell you any thing 
more you may wish to ask me. 

Thank you, mother, you are always so kind— 
you are never tired with my questions. Isa. 














NATURAL HISTORY. _ 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF HORSES. 


Both in the Ukraine and in South America, 
the wild horses pursue an orderly system of polit- 
ical government among themselves; which clearly 
proves the existence of a natural language, by 
which they perfectly understand the commands 
and wishes of their superiors. A combination of 
voice and gesture, which in fact may be defined 
to be corporeal expression, is always understood 
by every individual in a troop of many thousands 
of these spirited animals. In South America, the 
election of a leader is certainly made by the whole 
body; and when chosen, he is promptly obeyed in 
all his orders for travelling. In the Ukraine, Dr. 
Good says that the chief horse in command seems, 
from all that can be gathered from the observations 
of naturalists, to hold his office about four or five 
years, when a new election takes place, the old 
general submissively falling into the ranks, when 
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ute; I would’nt be such a dunce for the world.” 
No, I did’nt think you would; I did’nt suppose 

you could mean that you never wanted to study any 

more; you often speak thoughtlessly, but I think 











you will pay more attention to your lessons now 
{than ever. When you get to be old, you will be 
sorry if you do not improve your present advan- 
‘tages. When I was young, I had not half the 
| opportunities you have of becoming well educated. 
I often think how much I wish T had had your ad- 
vantages. Now go get your books, and I will help 
you with your lessons. Isa. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHOCOLATE MAKING. 

Mother, I wish you would tell me where choco- 
late comes from; I meant to have asked you this 
morning, but I forgot it. 

It is made from the cocoa or cacoa nut, which 
grows on a tree nearly resembling a cherry-tree. 
It has abundance of leaves, similar to those of the 
,orange tree. The blossoms are small, regular, 
land similar to the rose, but without the least fra- 
|grance. They are saffron-colored, and very 
‘beautiful. Each fruit contains from fifteen to 
‘twenty-five small nuts or almonds, each concealed 
‘in their yellow skin. 

Where do these trees grow, mother? 
| In South America, Jamaica, and some other 
‘places. "The Spanterds first introduced the use 





lof chocolate into Europe. The natives of South | 


| America use the cacoa nut for their common food. 
| When pressed, these nuts yield an oil mild to the 
itaste. It is used in the manufacture of pomatum. 
| We must have sugar, dear mother, to swecten 
‘our chocolate, and tea, and coffee; I should like 


your mother and [ want to show them those pic- to have you tell me something about that. 


tures, and tell Edward Bible stories, when it is Sun- | 


ay. They don’t want their play-things, when 


Why you know it is made chiefly from the su- 
gar cane, a tall slender plant, which is cultivated 


We spend the time so, and they love to have it to a great extent in the West Indies, where it was 


Sunday. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WAY TO LOVE STUDY. 
Oh mother, how I do wish I could'nt study any 
More—TI am so tired of going to school.” 7 
Sit down by me, Ellen, I wish to tell you a 
story. A Jady whose education had been very 
much neglected in her youth, obtained a situation 
a the court of Brunswick, as lady of honor to the 
Dichess. She had not been long there, before 
he perceived that the conversation frequently 





| first introduced from China, or some other part of 
) southern Asia, about three centuries ago. When 
\the canes are cut, the leaves are thrown aside as 
| of no use, and the stems or canes are divided into 
pieces of about a yard in length. They are then 
tied in bundles, and carried to mills, where they 
are bruised between wooden rollers covered with 
iron. The juice which flows from them into a 
receiver, is conveyed into boilers, where after the 
-process of clarifying, boiling, and separating the 
scum or impure part of the liquid, the thickened 
syrup is drained, and becomes what is called mus- 
covado, or raw sugar. The molasses, or treacle, 
drained from the sugar, is applied to many uses in 








the polls are opened. Sometimes he is re-elected, 
| but not always. In those instances where there 
| are rival candidates, and the decision is not satis- 
| factory to the parties, the heroes fight it out, and. 
‘the conqueror then quietly assumes the command. 
| There is not a single movement that does not show 
a degree of sagacity bordering upon that kind of 
intelligence characteristic of man. A large num- 
ber of domestic horses, after being a few months 
together at pasture, begin to establish certain 
| police regulations; and ultimately, one of them 
assumes dictatorial power. This, therefore, im- 
plies some sort of language; because without it, 
there would be constant disorder and vexation; 
but philosophy, as yet, has done nothing towards 
unravelling the mystery. The same natural lan- 
guage exists among elephants. The generalissimo 
of the wild herds shows his power fearlessly, and 
under his authority the company readily submits. 
What this language consists in—whether it be 
voice alone, gesture alone, or bodily expression, 
modified by stamping on the ground, will be diffi- 
cut to decide. It is probable that by the whole of 
them the word of command is produced. While 
grazing, defending themselves against enemies, 
or securing their young, they display something 

more definite than mere instinct. 

[Scientific Tracts. 








MORALITY. 


HARVEST, 
“Tas your papa finished harvest yet?” said 
| Mr. Stanley to his graneson Edward Clinton, one 
fine day at the end of August. 

Yes, grandpapa; he finished barley a few 
days ago, and will begin to cut clover to-morrow, 
I think.” 

**And IT suppose you help in your way, Ed- 
ward; do you not?” 

**Oh! yes grandpapa; I like to be in the fields 
very much, and shall be sorry when harvest is 
jover.” 
| ‘* But T have not done sowing yet;’* said Mrs. 
| Clinton, who was present during this conversa- 
tion; ‘so all harvest will not be quickly finished. ”’ 

‘*Mamma,” said Edward, ‘‘ you do not sow.” 

‘*Do IT not, Edward?” said his mamma; ‘but 
I hope to reap—and to reap even while I continue 
sowing; but I must have the sunshine and rain 
from heaven to make my seed (which is of a pe- 
culiar nature) fruitful.” 

‘*Mamma, I cannot think what you mean!” 
said Edward. ‘‘ Pray do tell me; I have never 
seen you sowing, or reaping; do tell me, if you 
please, mamma.” 

‘“‘T understand, Edward,” said his grandpapa 
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‘* My dear little boy,” said Mrs. Clinton, ‘ do 
I not often sow the seeds of instruction in the 
tainds of yourself and sisters? —and there must be 
the outpourings of the Spirit of God and the smile 
of his countenance, before the seeds can spring 
up; but while I continue to sow I do hope to see 
the fruit of previous instruction, that 1 may be 
encouraged to persevere, and sow still more pre- 
cious seed.”’ 

‘‘And [ hope dear mamma, you will see the 
fruit or your labor, in one of your children at 
least;”’ and the affectionate little boy kissed kis 
mamma as he spoke; and they then received a 
suinmons to dinner. 

My little readers, do you ever pray that the | 
seed sown in your minds, through this little book, 
may be watered by the Spirit of God, and that his 
gracious smile may strengthen and increase their 
growth? I know some of you, my little friends, 
though you may not recognise me in your Maga- 
zine—and every month | look for the fruit these 
seeds should produce, and sometimes, nay, often, 
I am sadly disappointed. O! may none of you) 
ever exclaim with horror, ‘‘ The harvest is past, | 
the suinmer is ended! and I am not saved!””— 

(London) Teacher’s Offering. _ | 








SABBATH SCHOOL. | 


incapiiaias SS | 


A GOOD BIRTiII DAY THOUGILT. | 
Mary B was the daughter of pious parents, 
but was deprived of muternal instruction, when 
very young, and placed under the care of an aunt, 
who was assiduous to train her up in the fear of 
the Lord. She became a member of a Sabbath | 
schoul in the town of B . She had been) 
taught the way of salvation, and eagerly embraced | 
every opportunity offered to converse upon the | 
subject of religion, and often expressed a wish | 
that she might be enabled to view sin as God} 
views it; supposing that she must first feel her 
sinfulness, before she could apply to Christ for 
mercy. She had been in this school nearly two 
years, when two of the scholars expressed hope 
in the pardoning mercy of Christ: she sought 
their company, and attended, with them, the Ju-| 
venile Missionary Society. This society was un- | 
der the superintendence of the younger teachers | 
of the school. After the work for the afternoon 
had been dealt out to the members, an interesting 
bouk was read by one of their number, which in- 
creased her desire tu be religious then: as it was 
her birth-day, she thought the opportunity a favor- 
able one, felt that it was the Holy Spirit which 
operated on her mind, and resolved, if God would 
assist her, she would seek his favor. On return- 
ing from the meeting, she presented her case at 
the throne of grace, convinced that nothing but 
religion could make her happy in time, and fit her 
for happiness in eteraity. She saw and felt, now, 
that she was a sinner. The next Sabbath she ap- 
peared exceedingly affected; her lesson was full 
of encouragement,—the passage, ‘‘Come unto 
me,”’ &c., she thought of much, and after meet- 
ing, she retired to pray, and begged, as she was 
heavy-laden with sin, that God would, for Christ’s 
sake, give rest to her soul. And while begging, 
she found the promise sure. She is now an hum- 
ble follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, and ex- 
hibits, in her disposition and life, the fruits of the 


Spirit. {Sabbath School Treasury. 


BENEVOLENCE IN CHILDREN. 

The Editor of the S. S. Journal, in noticing 
tle Sabbath School Missiouary Society of the Sth 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, says, ‘‘ the 
first Sabbath in every month is devoted to the 
subject of missions, and a box for contributions 
from teachers and schulars, is constantly kept in 
the school-room. ‘The amount received in this 
manner last year, was neurly seven hundred dol- 
lars, which was distributed to dumestic and foreign 
vbjects.” Would it nut be well for every Sabbath 
sclool to have a missionary box, that the spirit of 
benevolence may ‘‘ grow with the growth, and 





. thought Charles would lead him into temptation? 


youth? It is said, that when the first missionaries 
to the Sandwich Islands were set apart to their | 
work, at Goshen, Conn. tke excellent Evarts, | 
now in heaven, came into the room where were 
several gentleman sitting, and, with a smiling 
countenance, held out a handful of nine-pences 
and four-pences, and said, ‘‘J value these more 
than so many dollars, because they came from the 
children of a Sabbath school, and are a sort of first 
fruils of what will be more and more abundant.” 
How glorious the prediction! Do not our hearts 
beat high with exultation, at the prospect of its 
accomplishment? Yes, in our Sabbath schools 
are the germs of our most efficient benevolent in- 
stitutions; they nurture the elements of that be- 
nevolence which will eventually save this guilty 


world, [ib. 





**Gharles will lead you into Temptation.” 


Dear Cuitpren,—The other day I called to 
see a lady who has several little children under 
her care. I was in the chamber, and one of the 
little girls was coming up stairs. I heard her say 
to a litle boy who was going into the kitchen, 
** Edward, dow’t you go into the kitchen, for if 
you do Charles will lead you into temptation; he 
liked to lead me into temptation, and if you go 
there he will lead you into temptation: I would’nt 
go, if 1 was you.” 

When little Lydia (for that was the little girl’s 
name) came up stairs, | asked her what she had 
been saying to Edward, and asked her how she 


‘“Why,” said she, ‘* 1 was in the kitchen putting 
on my shves, and was warming them, and Charies 
was cross and pushed them away from the fire, 
and struck me. He was angry, and I was afraid 
I should be angry loo, and sv 1 took up my shoes 
and ran up here, for | was afraid he would lead 
me into temptation.”’ 

Now dear children, do you not think little Ly- 
dia did right? Did she not do as the Bible tells 
us we should?) You know Solomon says we must 
not enter ‘‘into the path of the wicked,” but 
inust ‘‘turn from it and pass away.’ Lydia turn- 
ed from it and passed away. Will you not do as 
she did when you are with children who get an- 
gry and say cross things to you? If you do, God 
will bless you, and keep you from temptation, 7b. 





Early Instruction. 

Said an American missionary, “1 recollect partic- 
ularly, that once my mother came and stood by me as 
Isat in the door, and tenderly talked to me of God, 
and my soul’s concerns; and her tears dropped upon 
my head. ‘That made mea Missionary.?  Ceeil says, 
“To had a piots mother, who dropped things in my 
way. Teould never rid myself of them.  Lwas a pro- 
fessed infidel, but then E liked to be an infidel in com- 
pany, rather than alone. Lwas wretched by myself. 
Parental influence thus cleaves to aman; it harasses 
him; it throws itself continually in his way.) John 
Newton never could divest himself of the impressions 
of his mother’s instructions. 





Pious Example. 

The father of a large family, most of them pious, 
was asked, (referring to religious instruction) “ What 
means have you employed with your children?” ‘| 
have endeavored so to live,” said he, ‘as to show 
them that it Was my own grand purpose to go to hea- 
ven, aud to take them along with me.” 








POETRY. ‘ 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WATER FLAG AND THE VIOLET, 
It was a sultry summer’s day, 
The winds were all at rest, 
And searce a single ripple stole 
Upon the waters’ breast, 
The birds had sought the shady grove, 
Aud sat with folded wing, 
The busy insects lost their glee, 
The bee forgot to sing. 
And busily the sun-beams crept 
Amid the silent flowers, 








strengthen with the sirength’’ of our children and 


And in the sky no clouds appeared 
To bless the earth with showers. 


A violet with an eye of blue, 
Half hid beneath a leaf, 

Began with plaintive voice, to tell 
The story of her grief. 

Said she, ‘ Were I yon waving flag 
Beside the dancing stream, 

My happy life would pass away, 
Just like a pleasant dream. 

Pd never fear the scorching sun, 
For at my feet there'd be 

A cooling stream, to cheer my heart, 
And always sing to me. 


And sometimes when the waves are still, 
Into it T would look, 

And see myself, O pleasant sight! 
Reflected in the brook. 


O could I only change my plaee, 
Aud live forever there, 

I'd never fear the summer sun, 
Or close and dusty air.” 


The water flag had heard it all, 
And thus did he reply— 

*O little violet, pretty one, 
With blue and modest eye,— 


Yours is a lot more blest than mine, 
As you would plainly see, 

Could you but for one hour exchange 
Your place, for one by me, 

You have a leaf, broad, shady, green, 
To keep the sun away, 

But [ alas! with no such shield, 
Must have it all the day. 


O that some gentle hand would come 
And place me by thy side— 

Dd never say a word again, 
Whatever might betide.”’ 

“No sooner said than done,” I cried, 
So to the stream I flew, 

And put the water flag, just where 
Peeped forth the violet blue. 


And in its place the blue-eyed one, 
Close by the stream I set, 

And then none had a lighter heart, 
Than the gay violet. 

Night soon came on, the evening breeze 
Stole gently o’er the lake, 

And made its tiny, dancing waves, 
ln many a ripple break. 

And softly sang the pleasant stream, 
As it was wont to do; 

The violet loved the music well, 
And tried to join it too, 

But soon the cold, cold wind came out, 
Aud shook her fragile form— 

The waters roared with dreadful tone, 
And welcomed in the storm, 

The pouring rain came streaming dowa 
Upon the tender flower— 

Alas! there were no broad, green leaves, 
To shield her from its power, 

And round her feet the waters cold 
Were rising—rising high, 

The pretty violet eried in pain, 
*O help me, or I die. ” 

Meanwhile the water-flag, concealed 
Within its quiet nook, 

Was longing tor his pleasant home 
Beside his running brook, 

He, like the violet, liked the change 
For the first hour, right weli; 

But then he had as sad a tale 
As any one to tell. 

The spot of ground where he was placed 
Was hard as sun-burnut clay; 

And O, he wished a hundred times, 
‘That he could get away. 

No waters now were leaping by, 
With laugh and song of glee, 

No cooling breezes fanned his face— 
Poor flag! who envies thee? 

‘6 Alas!’ cried he, “ I cannot breathe— 
Tie with thirst and pain— 

O that some stranger hand would come 
To take me home again.” 

I heard his voice, and took him back 
To live where first he grew— 

Ido not think he'll move again— 
if you were he—would you? 

I found the violet on the bank, 
With water covered o’er; 

And took her home again, mere wise 


Than she had been before. E. P. 
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